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TENDENCIES IN SPEECH EDUCATION 
TODAY 


By H. A. WIcHELNS 


Cornell University 


“All generalizations,” say the Frenchmen, “are dangerous — in- 
cluding this one.” Generalizing about educational practice in this day 
and age is especially dangerous. The educational patterns of the United 
States are many and various, and speech education is woven into the 
pattern in a great variety of ways. Moreover, the main pattern of 
education is itself changing, as the flood of curricular revisions attests. 
It follows that “tendencies in speech education today” is not a topic 
on which one can write with complete assurance. But the waves do 
not altogether obscure the direction of the tide. 

1. The first tendency to be noted is that the speech function is 
finding a place in the curriculum. Professor T. C. Trueblood, with 
whose reminiscences most of us are familiar, recalls the day of the 
itinerant lecturer on elocution, whose connection with the college he 
visited was both tenuous and temporary. And many of us will recall, 
even in large and progressive high schools of 25 years ago, that train- 
ing in speaking was an incident in school life reserved for a very few. 
Today, the need for training in speech, not as a “frill,” but as a staple 
of education, is recognized in many quarters formerly indifferent. 
This is true of the programs of state departments of education (if we 
do not expect too much of them), and also true of those published by 
the leading organizations of teachers of English. And there are a few 
signs of similar recognition of the speech function among teachers of 
the social studies. Nor is the new attitude confined to a single educa- 
tional level. 

2. Teachers of speech are taking their place in the educational 
system of the nation. Twenty-odd years ago, forty college teachers 
of public speaking organized a National Association. Today there are 
gathered in the National Association of Teachers of Speech over 3,000 
persons, about equally divided between the college and the secondary 
school. (Elementary school teachers are few as yet; but they are mak- 
ing their presence felt.) These teachers, like all others in these days, 
are at work on the curriculum. State Associations of Teachers of 
Speech are making programs and courses of study, sometimes at the 
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instance of the state departments of education, as in Missouri. Re- 
gional associations — but my readers know well the useful work of one 
such association. The National Association is now repeating, on a 
larger scale, its work of thirteen years ago. The 1925 Course of Study 
for Speech Training and Public Speaking for Secondary Schools has 
been of very considerable influence. But times change, and today the 
Association has four committees on curriculum (elementary school, 
secondary school, junior college, teacher education), all working under 
the supervision of Professor Borchers of the University of Wisconsin. 
The expansion of speech education from the college field to earlier 
stages is one of the marked facts of the times; it is without doubt an 
expansion, not a substitution of high school training for college training. 

3. The growth in numbers and in field of activity of teachers of 
speech has, of course, brought with it increased professionalization. 
The growth and flourishing condition of associations—city-wide, state- 
wide, regional—is an evidence. The tone and the topics of discussion 
at conventions is another evidence: there is a greater amount of com- 
mon ground, fuller agreement on purpose, a larger body of ‘common 
knowledge and practice. Differences, still keenly debated, are more 
often related to method than to ends. A third evidence is in the move- 
ment towards establishing or strengthening license requirements for 
the teaching of speech. To take instances at random: the New York 
Department of Education has lately made significant changes; like- 
wise Missouri; and New Jersey, one hears, is moving towards the first 
establishment of a special license. Yet another evidence is the growth 
of research, for research is fundamental to a strongly professional atti- 
tude—is in fact the prime element of professionalization. By histori- 
cal methods it reveals a common tradition; by scientific methods it 
provides a common method. The development of research under the 
guidance of some six or eight university departments would make a 
story too long for this article. However discontented the researchers 
are with their findings so far, a great deal has been accomplished in 
twenty years. 

4. A concomitant of the professional attitude is the tendency to 
specialize. That too is found among teachers-of speech. An offshoot 
of the National Association is the American Speech Correction Asso- 
ciation, now an independent group of researchers wholly devoted to 
their chosen work. Another affiliated offshoot is the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, established at the St. Louis convention 
under the leadership of Professor E. C. Mabie of Iowa; this group, 
too, sees in its fields, range and scope enough for a life-long interest 
and a professional career. 
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5. Finally, and most significant: the conception of speech educa- 
tion has not, during the changes of the past twenty years, been static. 
It has moved from concern for the gifted few to concern for the many. 
From the view of effectiveness in speech as a natural gift, to be devel- 
oped “as the Greeks learn Greek—from the Greeks,” it has moved to 
the view that such effectiveness is based upon arts and skills that must 
be taught. And from centering upon the speaker, it has moved to cen- 
tering upon the social situation in which he functions. Each one of 
these changes deserves more comment than there is room for here. 
Concern for the many: speech education today centers on the normal 
person, aiming to develop his ability to communicate with others in the 
ordinary affairs of life; and the life of the ordinary citizen is under- 
stood to include civic and aesthetic interests as well as concerns of busi- 
ness. Skills that must be taught: we see, ever more clearly, that mod- 
ern life, without the aid of special training, leaves the ordinary person 
inadequately developed in voice and speech; insufficiently experienced 
in the language, the logic, and the attitude of communication. Concern 
for the social situation: interpretation of speech as communication 
among ordinary citizens prevents us from exaggerating the personal 
force or accomplishment of the speaker—keeps us, in short, from train- 
ing up young exhibitionists who will impress their platform accomplish- 
ments on a passive audience, and suggests instead that we show young 
people how to communicate their ideas and attitudes to a participating 
audience. 

To conclude: the growth of speech education has been dependent 
on two things. One is cooperation within the ranks of the profession 
—on the kind of cooperation which is possible only through organiza- 
tions, meetings, and full and frank interchange of ideas. The other is 
cooperation with the aims and methods of the educational system as a 
whole—on the habit of seeing one’s own work as related to a larger 
pattern, and the will so to administer that work in day-to-day detail as 
to maintain the correspondence. 
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CREATIVE VERSUS FORMAL DRAMATICS 


By WINIFRED WARD 
Northwestern University 


“Please tell me a good full-length play for our first six grades to 
present this spring.” This is a frequent request which comes to me; 
one for which there is no really satisfactory answer. 

Ready-made plays for little children do not exist; that is, good 
plays an hour or more in length. There are a few which sixth grades 
can do, the best of which is Constance Mackay’s “The Silver Thread,” 
with her “Forest Princess” as a good second choice along with Flor- 
ence Kiper Frank’s “The Three Spinners,” Cornelia Meigs’ “Helga 
and the White Peacock,” and a few others. In all but the last of these 
plays little children can be used in the crowds or given children’s roles. 

I, for one, am glad that no good full-length plays are written for 
young children. For if they were, teachers would produce them. And 
I believe that small boys and girls should not present plays for formal 
audiences. 

Many years of experience with both formal and informal dra- 
matics have convinced me that exhibitional work, whether in music, 
dance, or drama, is not conducive to the natural, charming development 
of any little child. No one admires the “show-off” whether he is a 
child or a grown-up, and the consciousness of being “cute,” which 
comes from the laughter of an adult audience, at first baffles, then 
stimulates to unwise effort an otherwise delightful child. 

There are, however, plenty of dramatic experiences which are 
both satisfying and healthy for children of the primary age. By build- 
ing the kind of dramatic play which they themselves originate, the 
teacher will base their dramatics on the soundest of foundations. Sup- 
pose, for instance, after hearing the story of Little Black Sambo, the 
kindergarten or first grade boys try out their ability to growl like 
tigers, perhaps to chase one another about the playground. This would 
be a good beginning for a dramatization—just the tigers chasing each 
other around the tree with big growls. In the story each tiger catches 
hold of the tail of the one ahead; and the children usually play this by 
catching hold of the hand which the child ahead holds out behind him. 
It is not at all necessary to play the story from the beginning. It is a 
satisfying experience to little children to play any bit which appeals 
to them. 

Another natural beginning for primary dramatization is through 
rhythms. At first children are contented with rhythm alone, skipping, 
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galloping, whirling, clapping, swaying, as the music suggests. Then 
perhaps they may be birds, and if the teacher presents to them Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s little poem— 


Fly away, fly away over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer ts done. 

Come again, come again, come back to us, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


it will be easy and natural to connect the two experiences, and a tiny 
dramatization will result, part of the class saying the poem and the 
others becoming graceful birds and flying away to the southland. 


Or such a rhythm may become part of the fable, “The Lark and 
Her Young Ones,” and a more complete dramatization will come 
about, with some originality in the dialogue. 

Whatever the material, dramatics for the first two or three grades 
should most certainly be informal, with no attempt to do complete 
plays. 

Later, in the fourth grade and higher, the best material for crea- 
tive dramatics will be literature. Not only does dramatization make 
stories come alive for the children, but it provides a thrilling opportu- 
nity for creative self expression. Imagination finds a legitimate out- 
let, an outlet that guides and directs it into useful channels. Initiative 
is developed. Whole-hearted cooperation is found to be absolutely 
necessary, with each child contributing to the success of the project. 

Creative dramatics in order to be of real value in the upper grades, 
involves playing the story again and again, developing and enriching it 
by more complete plot, dialogue and characterization. A group of 
children might develop the skeleton of a play from “The Nuremberg 
Stove” by playing it once. But if they did not discuss the dramatiza- 
tion, suggest, criticize, and play it again and again with new dialogue, 
richer detail and better interpretation of character, their growth would 
be slight. Until they have gained all that they are capable of getting 
out of a certain dramatization, they should not leave it for another 
piece of work. And, strange as it always seems to an adult, children 
are inevitably loath to leave any scene which they enjoy playing. 

If it is decided to share a dramatization with other classes in an 
assembly, the dramatization is sometimes written down and thus for- 
malized to a certain extent. There is value in this provided it follows 
extemporaneous work. But creative dramatic work should never be- 
come a series of rehearsals for a production. As sure as it turns into 
preparation for a finished play, a large part of its value as a creative 
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experience is lost. The teacher, in order to make it effective for an 
audience, takes a hand in directing it, and it becomes less and less an 
activity of the children. Creative dramatics is not especially valuable 
as a finished product; it is the process of development that is a contri- 
bution to educational growth. 

The best demonsization of creative work I ever saw was not based 
on literature but science. A group of more than average fourth grad- 
ers who had been studying insects decided to make up a play based on 
what they had learned—a play which should have little to do with 
facts, however, but which should be “funny.” 


The result was a most delightful achievement named “The Adven- 
ture of Alfred the Ant.” It combined an original marionette show with 
choric speaking, original song and verse, and a tiny play with real chil- 
dren. Though it charmed an audience of adults, the teacher was quick 
. to admit that the real joy had come in developing the play, not in pre- 
senting it for an audience. 

Does not this suggest a kind of dramatic experience which is far 
more vital than the average school play? Would it not be a fine thing 
for the dramatic teacher (if there is one) to work with the school in 
projects such as this? Or, if it falls to the lot of the regular teacher 
to do whatever is done in speech, aren’t there splendid opportunities to 
throw the glow of art over studies which might be dull and uninspired 
by more creative achievement as delightful as “The Adventure of 


Alfred the Ant”? 


INCONSISTENCIES IN OUR 
PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun M. McBryve 


Tulane University 


With regard to the pronunciation of many of our common words, 
English, as compared with French, Spanish, Italian and German, seems 
to be in almost a chaotic state. Are we to say, for example, le’ver or 
lev'er, le’gend or leg’end, e'conomics or ec’onomics, a’viation or av‘ia- 
tion, t’solate or is‘olate? Shall the consonant go with the preceding 
vowel or with the following? In Latin, French, Spanish and German, 
a consonant between vowels always goes with the following, leaving the 
syllable open. For example, we have Latin pa’ter, ma’ter, na‘vis; in 
French we have a-t-il, li-ber-te; in German ei-ne, scho’ne Blu’me. But 
in English there is no fixed rule, and many conscientious students and 
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earnest teachers are deeply concerned over our lack of consistency and 
our failure to adopt definite standards of pronunciation. 


As far back as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, a 
consonant between vowels appeared to be in a floating state, going now 
with the preceding, now with the following. For example, our mod- 
ern word adder, a species of snake, was originally nadder, with an 
initial n, just as it appears in modern German Natter. Apron was orig- 
inally napron, and orange too had the initial m and was written and 
pronounced norange, as is the case today in Spanish and in the dialect 
of Venice. When the indefinite article a preceded, the m split off from 
the noun and attached itself to the a, so that we have now an adder, an 
apron, an orange. On the other hand, the n of the indefinite article an 
sometimes attached itself to an immediately following noun with an in- 
itial vowel, so that an ewt (a water lizard) became a newt, an ekename 
(an additional name) became a nickname (with shortening of the 
vowel ¢ to 7). 

The same principle is illustrated in the difficulty we experience 
in separating syllables so as to make clear the difference between an 
icehouse and a nice house, an aim and a name. The trouble arises out 
of the fact that in English we have no glottal catch before our vowels 
as modern German has, as a result of which there is in German before 
every vowel a sharp, clear-cut initial sound approaching to the value of 
a consonant, as in ein alter Mann, so that the consonant is never car- 
ried over. In contrast to German both French and English have 
liaison, or a linking up of the final consonant of one word with the 
initial vowel of the word immediately following, as in ont-ils, not at all. 
Thus in numerous modern English words we have no fixed principle 
to guide us. We hear both a’viation and av‘iation, le'gend and leg’end, 
le'ver and lev’er, i'solate and is’ olate, e‘conomics and ec’onomics, e'poch 
and ep’och, a’ pricot and ap'ricot, si’multaneous and sim’ultaneous. 


The same condition confronts us when we come to consider the 
proper placing of the accent. Going back a thousand years to the earli- 
est period of our language, called Anglo-Saxon or Old English, we 
find that in compound nouns and adjectives (with some exceptions) 
the accent fell on the first member of the compound. In the verbs the 
second member was stressed. Today as a general rule (with numerous 
exceptions) this same -principle prevails. I have collected a list of 
more than seventy-five words in which the nouns and adjectives often 
identical in form have the accent on the first syllable, while the verbs 
take the accent on the last. For example, we have ab’sent and absent’, 
ab‘stract and abstract’, col’lect and collect’, con'vict and convict’. Now 
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it would be a simple matter if this distinction were consistently ob- 
served. As might be expected, however, there is, here too, no settled 
principle. I have a list of more than a hundred and fifty dissyllabic 
nouns and adjectives with the stress on the last syllable, such as absurd’, 
disgrace’, disguise’, mistake’. Out of the hundred and fifty, however, 
more than a hundred and twenty show a tendency to shift the stress to 
the first syllable. Moreover, the natural inclination to stress the first 
syllable in nouns is revealed in the fact that many dissyllabic nouns 
coming into our language from the French in Chaucer’s day and even 
before that time have shifted the accent to the first syllable, as in cour- 
age, nature, prison, liquor, cadence, courteous, prayer. In modern Eng- 
lish, too, many words from the French have shifted and are shift- 
ing the accent in the same way, such as ad‘dress, bou'quet, bu’reau, 
chau'ffeur, de’ pot, le’vee, val'et. Police and hotel in cultured speech 
still keep the stress on the last syllable. 


On the other hand, I have listed about thirty verbs in which the 
accent falls on the first syllable; such as answer, forfeit, rescue, sur- 
feit, trespass. Out of these, nearly fifty per cent show a tendency to 
shift the accent to the last syllable, as in combat’, harass’, perfect’, 
traverse’, trespass’. Further evidence that we instinctively discriminate 
between nouns and verbs by means of accent appears in the fact that 
when we make a noun from a verb we shift the stress to the first sylla- 
ble, as in com’bine. If we make a verb from an adjective we shift the 
stress to the last syllable, as in perfect’. 


The last edition of Webster’s International (1934) now recog- 
nizes al'ly, address, de‘tail, detour, dis‘course, fi'nance, re'cess, where- 
as twenty-five years ago the accent on the last syllable was recorded 
as the only proper method. It appears, then, that in spite of numerous 
exceptions, the principle governing the position of the stress in com- 
pound words coming down from the time of Alfred the Great still pre- 
vails in modern English, dissyliabic nouns and adjectives, as a general 
rule, taking the accent on the first syllable, verbs on the second. The 
school childreu of today, then, can enjoy their brief intermission be- 
tween classes without fear of being constantly corrected in their pro- 
nunciation of re’cess and forced by the teacher to put the accent on the 
last syllable. 

Where shall we place the stress in polysyllables? Are we on sure 
ground here? Far from it. The natural tendency is to carry the ac- 
cent back towards the beginning of the word. For example, the Latin 
words ora’tor, sena’‘tor became in modern English or‘ator, senator, and 
cura’tor, if it comes into more general use, will become cw’rator, as it 
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is not infrequently pronounced today. Owing perhaps to the lingering 
influence of the Latin rule which requires that if the next to the last 
syllable (the penult) is long, it must bear the accent, if it is short the 
accent falls on the antepenult, there has been going on for more than 
two hundred years a struggle in English between those who place 
the accent on the penult and those who stress the antepenult. We hear 
il‘lustrate and illus'trate, con'centrate and concen’'trate, con’template 
and contem' plate, and both methods of accentuation are recorded in 
the dictionaries. The natural tendency is to place the stress on the 
first syllable. We have to train ourselves to say contem’ plate, and con- 
cen'trate, which some speakers consider the more elegant method. It 
seems to me, however, that the antepenult party is gaining ground. A 
century or more ago people said adver’tise, balco'ny, blasphe’mous, 
came’ra, charac'ter, retin'ue, reven'ue, sinister. In all these words the 
stress is now on the first syllable, as is in the case with mischievous 
and contrary, in which the accent has shifted more recently, so that we 
still hear sometimes mischiev’ous, and contra’ry. Many other words 
given in the dictionaries with the accent on the penult show a tendency 
to go over to the antepenult column: abdomen, albumen, acclimate, 
aspirant, autopsy, decorous, enervate, idea, inquiry, museum, umbrella. 


But if there is such obvious inconsistency in our pronunciation why 
should we not strive for greater uniformity and insist on a rigid stand- 
ardization? Why do we not set up an academy? More than seventy- 
five years ago Matthew Arnold, while recognizing the potential value 
of an academy, declared, speaking of English, that it would tend to 
hamper freedom and restrict growth in our language, so that we shall 
hardly have and perhaps ought not to wish to have an academy. Otto 
Jespersen, too, the noted Danish scholar, says that the English lan- 
guage is opposed to any attempt to narrow-in life by police regulations 
and strict rules either of grammar or lexicon. 


Webster’s New International for 1934 goes so far as to say that 
there are many words in English which have no fixed accent at all. 
“The diversity is unavoidable,” the editors acknowledge. “Where two 
methods are given, such as 7’solate and is‘olate, one is not more correct 
than the other. The two merely represent two different uses of the 
word, both equally correct.” This does not mean, however, that with 
no standards to conform to, we are to abandon all rules and speak every 
man as he pleases. It means we must not delude ourselves with the 
conviction that our own particular method is the only correct one and 
compel our students to follow it. In our social, political, and religious 
life we demand the utmost possible individual freedom of thought and 
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speech, without which there can be no growth. Though to yield to 
such a demand, some may fear, will lead to license, we must, even with 
such a danger facing us, train our students to think for themselves 
and help them to grasp principles rather than force them to become 
slavish adherents to rigid rules, the significance of which they cannot 
understand. Though honest Dogberry may prove we must be con- 
stantly on our guard lest we produce a pompous Holofernes among 
our pupils. 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF SPEECH 
CURRICULA 


By W. H. MacKE.var 
University of the South 


It has been said that the true curriculum consists of an organized 
body of fundamental social activities. Its aim is to fit those who fol- 
low it for an abundant life of usefulness and influence. The ideal 
effect of education is a growth of the Soul. This object is attained 
through the assimilation of ideas, which become the stuff of character. 
The ideas so absorbed manifest themselves in will as motives, in intel- 
lect as judgments, in feeling as ideals. But it must be remembered 
that these things must be manifested. It is not enough that they exist 
as mere potentialities ; they must become kinetic; they must appear as 
moving force. 

The serious responsibility of our schools and colleges is to supply 
leadership. The essential obligation that Democracy owes to culture 
is no mere obligation of aesthetic art or Academic science—sacred as 
these may be—but an obligation to make a substantial contribution to 
our national life. The principal source from which this contribution 
must spring is to be discovered in our educational processes which must 
fit our young men and young women to be leaders in all the policies of 
a real freedom—leaders sure of their knowledge, and armed with power 
to express, and therefore to impress high conceptions of what consti- 
tutes that real freedom. 

As Bishop Gailor once said, “We Christians are all ready to stand 
for Democracy, for liberty and equality among men; and that does not 
mean any chimerical, quixotic dream of equal abilities, equal intelli- 
gence, equal capacities—mental, spiritual; but it does mean fair play 
and a fair chance, an equality of opportunity, not handicapped by arbi- 
trary conditions. It means freedom opposed to slavery ; and any condi- 
tion is slavery, where a man is artificially and arbitrarily and despoti- 
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cally deprived of the chance to make his own living, his own home, 
and to develop his own manhood.” Now, of course, we all agree in 
favor of this regime of equality; but it is an important question ; how 
most truly, most surely, most justly is it to be brought about? Un- 
learned fanaticism without knowledge or perspective, in dealing with a 
question like this, becomes a menace to organized society; and what 
we want is leadership—a leadership of learning, of patriotism and of 
moral courage. 

This then is that serious responsibility of our schools and col- 
leges. They justify their existence and support only as they become 
centers, from which are going forth armies of men and women to op- 
pose all the cults of wrong. They have no reason to exist except that 
they may throw around our young men and women such an influence, 
such an atmosphere, and fill them with such intelligent love for their 
country, as will send them forth with convictions of principle, and 
equip them with power to impress them. 

That they may possess this power direct practice in clear speaking 
is basic in any system of education. For as Henry James said some- 
where, “All life comes back to the question of our speech, the medium 
through which we communicate with each other. The more it suggests 
and expresses, the more we live by it ; the more it prompts and enhances 
life.” It may be added that James went on to say that, “no civilized 
body of men and women has ever left so vital an interest to run wild, 
to shift for itself, to stumble and flounder through mere adventure and 
accident in the common dust of life, to pick up a living by the wayside 
and the ditch.” 

Culture has been described as a making of tools. The cultured 
man or woman is simply that one supplied with the proper tools to be 
employed in fashioning a life of usefulness and influence, which is the 
aim of the educative process. If this be true, surely there can be no 
more important tool than speech, for Henry James spoke truly when 
he said that all life comes back to the question of our speech. The 
dictum of Descartes—“Cogito ergo sum”—might well read—Cogito 
ergo dico, for if in thinking I am, it must follow that if I think, I speak ; 
or conversely if I speak, I think. For speech and thought are so closely 
interwoven as to defy separation. Thought must take form in words. 
The thinker is also the speaker. Whether he thinks to himself or 
whether he projects his thought outward into the consciousness of an- 
other, the thinker must employ words. Moreover, the words he uses 
must be more than mere sounds or symbols. They must form a part 
of that Ego which is the common subject of the two verbs used by 
Descartes—or in other words of that which thinks, and therefore is. 
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I actually possess only those words in which I think. My vocabulary 
is made up of the words in which I automatically clothe my thought. 
All other words are objective—outside of that which is me—as much 
so as other phenomena by which I am surrounded. 

Now if all this is true, it must follow that the only way by which 
my stock of words, which are in reality my own, can be increased, is to 
use actually in speech words hitherto not so used. As far as any indi- 
vidual is concerned, the words which make up what is commonly called 
a language fall into four groups: First there are his own words—the 
ones in which he thinks—and which he uses in conversation with other 
people; second, those which he writes but never speaks; third, those 
words whose meanings he knows, but which he does not either speak 
or write; and finally a vast body of words of which he knows nothing 
more than that they belong to his language. The effectiveness of his 
speech as a tool is of course dependent upon the size of the first group. 
The first object, then of the teacher of speech should be to enlarge this 
group. The process of attaining this object should begin at the very 
beginning of the child’s school life. It requires no special curriculum. 
It can be applied throughout the grades, it can be accelerated by speech 
work directed immediately to that end. It is at this point that a speech 
curriculum should be instituted. It is a common mistake to hold that 
the practice of writing will give a sufficient command of English to 
enable students to use it in their other work. Writing alone will not 
enable one to use the English language as a tool to chisel out other 
knowledge. Nine-tenths of the difficulty which high school and college 
students have with their textbooks is due to their inability to recognize 
verbal and structural relationships in what they read. More than this, 
the same inability prevents their listening understandingly to lectures. 

The removal of this disability should begin in the Grade School, 
and it is best accomplished by making use of the voice. This is true 
because all the connectives of written speech are expressed instinctively 
in the voice. Shades of meanings, minor variations, qualifications and 
dependences which the very best writers are unable to indicate through 
something addressed to the eye, become perfectly intelligible to every 
hearer because inflection is a natural language which everyone pos- 
sesses. Practice then in reading aloud, with careful attention to the 
inflectional values in what is read, should form a part of instruction in 
every grade school. This should invariably be accompanied by a para- 
phrase or restatement, on the part of the pupil, of what he has read. 

It is to be clearly understood that no reference is meant to the 
ordinary reading class. The class here meant is a class in expression, 
in which the accent is placed upon the proper use of the voice. In the 
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high school, a constantly growing vocabulary and an enlarged sense 
of inflectional values should be continued as definite aims of instruc- 
tion, but to these should be added a consideration of the physiology of 
speech, of the formation of speech sounds, of voice production, of pro- 
nunciation. 

As a laboratory or clinic for all these, nothing is of more value 
than the production of school plays. Young people possess the dra- 
matic instinct to a marked degree and their interest may easily be capi- 
talized to their advantage. ; 

When we reach the college the field broadens. Most colleges and 
universities of the present time have fully equipped Departments of 
Speech, in which every phase of the subject is presented. It is never- 
theless true, however, that the value of speech training as a tool for 
carving out a life of usefulness and influence is not yet sufficiently 
recognized. It is still reckoned that courses in Public Speaking are 
only for those who intend to become preachers or lawyers, and that 
only the would be actor or playwright need study dramatics. And 
this brings us finally to the subject—The cultural value of Speech 
Curricula. 

Hardly anyone would disagree with the statement of Lord Morley 
on one occasion that whatever else might be contained in the answer 
to the question, “What is an educated person?”, the answer must in- 
sist that the educated person should “know how many interpretations 
the same verbal proposition would fairly bear and what weight must 
be attached to rival authorities.” If we accept this dictum, we must 
admit that unless a person knows how to read he cannot become edu- 
cated, because it is obvious that ability to translate the symbols of the 
printed page to himself and to others as well is the fundamental re- 
quirement of all education. For the marks upon a printed page are but 
symbols. They are not words—words do not exist on a printed page— 
they are not even in the air between the speaker and the hearer—that 
is only sound. Words haye their being solely within a human con- 
sciousness. By means of the speech making apparatus we project 
sounds to other people whose auditory nerves convey them to the 
brain, in which is thus created the same word as that originated in our 
own brain. But just as man did not become “A living soul” until the 
Divine Creator breathed into him the breath of life, so words are but 
dead things unless and until they are animated by the spirit of the 
one who gives them form. The signs on the printed page must convey 
two sorts of meaning, each indispensible, which combine to make the 
full meaning of the word. A spoken word has a body of sense and a 
soul of feeling. 
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The magician’s wand which awakens this soul is the human voice. 
It is by correct use of this instrument that words become winged mes- 
sengers from soul to soul, or, if you please, from brain to brain. Sit 
at the piano with the score of the simplest musical composition, strike 
the correct note on the keyboard in each instance, but without regard 
to time or expression, and note the meaningless result. Apply this 
process to a Beethoven Sonata or a Rhapsody of Lizt, and the result 
is a hideous cacophony. Not to any less degree this same result accrues 
when words are either formed in the mind, or uttered through the voice 
without attention to inflectional values. Shades of meaning, variations 
in meaning, qualifications, mental attitudes. are frequently discoverable 
only through the voice. There is no absolute meaning on the printed 
page. For example it has been pointed out that the simple expression, 
“Yes, I like her,” is susceptible of no less than eleven meanings, each 
one demanding a different voice pattern. If in any instance, the wrong 
pattern is employed, a wrong meaning results. 


Now if it is the business of culture to make tools, it is clear that 
speech culture is not merely a valuable, but an indispensible adjunct 
of any educational system. Give a student training and practice in the 
use of proper inflectional values and he will be more able to discover 
how many interpretations the same verbal expression will fairly bear, 
and then decide which is the correct one. He will be able to appre- 
hend more of what he reads, and therefore he will comprehend more. 
But more than this, if education is to fit those who experience it for 
a more abundant life of usefulness and influence, speech culture will 
supply him with a tool of influence and thereby increase his power of 
usefulness. 


But this is not all. In an age when the demand for the immediate- 
ly practical is so insistent, we must not forget that education must pro- 
duce an effect upon the person who is subjected to its processes. It 
must increase his personal initiative, his self mastery, his social con- 
sciousness, his aesthetic appreciation. All exercise is positive. It is 
what we do that forms our habits and so fixes our characters. Public 
speaking whether on the rostrum or the stage affords training for the 
whole man—body, voice, and mental mechanism. It is the cooperative 
activity of the whole organism. Passive impression alone cannot pro- 
duce spiritual growth. It must be followed by the exercise of active 
impulse. Speech is the motor response to spiritual stimuli. That he 
has given utterance to the feeling that has moved him, not only im- 
presses it upon his consciousness, but has also an effect upon the speak- 
er himself. 
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As Professor Charles Henry Woolbert has remarked: “The spo- 
ken word is perennially vital. Writers abound and wield great influ- 
ence ; the educated world, indulging in much reading and some writing, 
gives to reading and writing high rank in the scale of educational at- 
tainment. Yet both of these are learned through the spoken word; in 
all cases speech must precede. Speech is also crucial. When men seek 
light in a crisis, when the issues of life are sharp, they resort to speech. 
Bankruptcy in speech is a solemn affliction because speech is the 
crowning achievement of the human mind and the cementing principle 
of civilization.” 

But speech is more than this. It is the manifestation of that spirit 
breathed into man at his creation, which animated an inert body and 
gave it a living soul. Training in speech then should be education’s 
chief solicitude, and there should not be in any school a curriculum 
in which adequate means for such training are not provided. 

And let it not be forgotten that such a curriculum imposes upon 
every teacher of every subject, in every grade, the duty of seeing to it 
that its teachings are applied universally. Accurate enunciation, cor- 
rect pronunciation should be required at all times. 

Instead of monosyllabic answers to questions, the use of complete 
assertions should be sedulously encouraged. It is in this way alone 
that speech training becomes effective because “use and want make 
law.” 


PLAY DIRECTING WITH A BATON 


By Lesuiz L. HALE 
University of Florida 


“Speed it up” — “Faster” — “Phrase it” — “Don’t break the 
rhythm” ; have you, in rehearsal, used these expressions? If you have, 
you were directing your play with a baton! 

Many of our best rules of the stage are based on the same princi- 
ples upon which a composer plays his harmonies; and, most of our 
effective stage character pictures are drawn by the painter’s brush, or 
molded from the sculptor’s clay. For it has long since been learned 
that the theatre as a composite art has its animated steel building of 
stage principles resting upon a foundation of fundamentals laid by the 
allied arts. 

It is not the purport of this paper to explain the theory of the in- 
terdependence of the various art endeavors, but, rather, it is to enter- 
tain some thought on the very close analogy that can be drawn between 
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the elementary principles of musical composition and effective play 
directing. 

By way of introduction, it is interesting to observe the develop- 
ment of musical notation. The very first vocal music that anyone tried 
to record by symbols was the rhythm of speech itself, and the symbols 
only represented intervals of the speaking of inflection.1 Between 600 
and 800 A.D. a system of “neumes” came into use which resemble very 
much the symbols now used by some speech teachers to represent the 
inflections of the voice. The neume still failed to be any more def- 
inite than to suggest the melody. “A rise of the speaker’s voice was 
indicated by an upward stroke of the pen from left to right, a fall by a 
downward stroke, and a rise and fall on a single syllable by the junc- 
tion of the two signs which thus formed the circumflex accent,” wrote 
Abdy Williams.2_ Later a red line was established for a certain pitch, 
and symbols were placed above and below that at certain distances 
which gave the approximate melody for reproduction. To this, various 
lines were added until, in brief, we now have what is known as the 
staff. It is upon this staff that the characters called notes are placed 
in various combinations to form melodies and harmonies. 

For sake of analogy, I wish for the moment to think of every 
stage as a musician’s score, in which the characters are actually char- 
acters of a play, rather than musical notes. 

First, a score in music indicates for us the key in which a tune is 
to be played, so let us think of the key in which the play is written. 
Sharps and flats are added to the signature to change the mood of the 
melody. Keys in which there is a prevalence of sharps are known to 
create a more brittle, vital, precise, and if you please, sharper mood ; 
flat keys immediately form softer, more soothing, caressing impres- 
sions. A play very first of all, should be thought of in its key—as to 
whether it is vital and keen, or more subtle, flexible and soft. 

It is within this key that the melody remains, though embellish- 
ments give rise to many interesting variations ; likewise, it is within a 
certain key that the actors (like musical notes) move, though vocal 
and physical. embellishments give interesting shadings. A certain mu- 
sical director under whom I once played, used to remind us that when 
we practiced the scale prior to rendering a certain selection, we were 
becoming saturated in the key; and that when we played the notes of 
the ensuing number, in spite of the incidentals which would carry us 
to the extreme bounds of the key circle, we must be sure our embellish- 
ments were all in the mood set by the given key. An actor must also 
become saturated in the mood of the scene. If it is a minor key he 


7; on “~*~ Soeeed of Music by Karl W. Gehrkens; Oliver Ditson Co., N. Y., 1923, p. 1. 
2. Ibid, p. 3. 
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must not spoil the unity of the scene by breaking out of it, even though 
there be embellishments of interpretation (such as a brief rise in opti- 
mistic hope) which take him to the extreme bounds of the minor key 
circle. Such movements out of the circle are reserved for intended 
occasions of abrupt changes of key when modulating to a new scene. 

As the actors move in the progression of the scene on the stage 
there are certain laws of harmony immediately involved, even as there 
are in a melody which progresses through a strain on the score. Move- 
ment of parts in music are governed by these laws of harmony, and 
movement of actors may be directed by the same rules. Let us con- 
sider some of them: 

One of the early types of harmony writing was counterpoint— 
playing melodies balanced against melodies. In a play, one plot is bal- 
anced against another sub-plot or two, and the actors as they move 
about the stage are balanced one against the other. A chorus or group 
of house guests talk in one section of the room while a melody or plot 
advances in another. Is this not in effect counterpoint? 

It is the general rule in part writing (with several exceptions) 
that voices should not move in parallel motion. It is absolutely for- 
bidden to have parallel perfect fifths and octaves, or parallel seconds, 
sevenths, or ninths. Musical parts, and stage characters, are arranged 
to move in contrary motion, thus keeping the intervals changing. Act- 
ors as a rule should move in contrary motion to each other, so that 
the interval or distance between them changes. I dare say, one might 
go so far as to say that actors moving parallel at a distance equivalent 
in music to the interval of a fifth show much greater awkwardness 
than a couple moving together at an interval equivalent to a third, 
which is permissable in music. 

The process of chord building is another good comparison. A 
chord is not as effective when the notes are spread out with too great 
an interval between the various parts. Rather, they should be grouped 
with more closely allied harmony notes, balanced by another grouping 
some other place on the staff. In handling groups on the stage, they 
should never stand individually, having no associations with each other 
—it is too thin looking; rather, they collect together in congenial ar- 
rangements to converse or react while they are balanced some other 
place on the stage by the rest of the characters. 

These several indications of similarities picture for us only a few 
of the detailed comparisons which can be drawn between motion of 
parts in music and motion of characters on the stage. 

Second, the signature of the score also imparts to a musician the 
rhythm of the selection or strain. This rhythm more than likely 
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changes from time to time during the number, as will the key, for 
otherwise the work would be too monotonous—it would have little form 
or interest. So it is with a play’s rhythm and key; it changes from 
scene to scene. In considering the play we must look for the pre- 
dominant rhythm and accent of the scenes. Is it 2/4, 3/4, 6/8? Good 
plays are written with changing ryhthms and keys, but we sometimes 
woefully ignore the signature of the various scenes. 

The function of rhythm in music is fundamentally three fold: to 
give a regularity in forward movement—that is pulsation; to give ac- 
centuation ; and, to give variety in tone length. We speak of a show 
dragging, or not moving forward interestingly ; this is often caused by 
the director not having set for it a rhythm to which the actors have 
become accustomed in order to receive the pulsation of the forward 
movement. The actors should feel the rhythm of a scene as much as 
the “peck horn” player in the home town band who keeps the pulsation 
very obviously by the tapping of his right foot on the loose platform 
boards. It is easy to see how the accentuation should be made appar- 
ent in every scene. Fundamentally, there are only two schemes of ac- 
centuation made by the various rhythm signatures: that in which a 
strong beat is followed by a weak one, and that in which a strong is 
followed by two weak ones. Every scene in a play can be thought of 
in either the more precise, square-cut progression of the 1 2, 1 2 
rhythm, or in the more curved, waltz rhythm of the 3/4—1 2 3, 1 2 3. 
The variety in tone length, indicated by half-notes, quarter-notes and 
the many other symbols, is of lesser importance to the actor than some 
of the other musical comparisons, unless he is able to catch the idea 
of the musical analysis well enough to think of his words as the notes, 
each of which would have varying tone lengths. 

It is through rhythm and tempo that the theatre’s greatest dra- 
matic climaxes are reached and also that the most subtle shadings are 
produced. Actors must be made to feel the general rhythm of a scene 
with the accelerandos, and retardandos as the mood builds and lets 
down. The same musical director, to whom I already referred, used 
to tell us that there were always several bars of each melody that set 
for us the tempo of the whole strain. These bars if not played at the 
proper speed lost heavily in effect. I believe there are definite places 
in the dialogue of a scene that give the “set” of the tempo; it is dialogue 
which would lose heavily in spontaneity and expression if allowed to 
go too fast or to drag. From these “set” places we can build up our 
accelerandos for dramatic climax or make retardandos for sustained 
tension of emotion. 


3. Ibid, p. 27. 
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The actor keeps these rhythms through his total bodily responses 
which include his gestures and his vocal utterances. “For ever, and 
ever, and ever,” indicates the close of an emotional speech in which 
the rhythm was gradually fading. But how miserably out of pulsa- 
tion these might be uttered if the actor is not saturated in the rhythm 
of his scene. When this is the case, we call out “phrase it,” or “time 
it,” and we are directing our play with a baton. 

Gestures must be made in the same way, and coordinated with 
speech so as to convey to the audience the same accentuations which 
will create the effect desired. “To one practiced in the correlation of 
movements in time and space, the sight of a gesture completed before 
or after the beat of musical rhythm produces a positive aesthetic pain.” 

A director must be sure his players are expressing the various 
musical nuances represented in the course of a scene by a complete 
bodily submission to the obvious aiid subtle pulsations. It is possible 
sometimes, if done carefully, in order not to arouse too greatly the 
amateur’s nervousness, to beat out these accentuations for the charac- 
ters much like a musical director conducts his orchestral group. By 
literally directing the play with a baton the fundamental tempo can be 
established with its crescendos and diminuendos and other expressive 
changes. Much interest and fundamental beauty can be created by the 
vitality and understanding of a director being thus transmitted to a 
cast. Delsarte made a comparison in speaking of gesture and move- 
ment most pertinent to this discussion: “Just as in music there are 
consonant and dissonant chords, so in mimic art we find consonant and 
dissonant gestures. ‘Consonant’ movements are produced by the per- 
fect coordination between limbs, head, and torso, the fundamental 
agents of gesture.”5 

There is no limit to a discussion of rhythm in dramatic art, and it 
is not intended that this paper deal conclusively with that subject. 
Again, the hope is to serve in rhaking more clear the analogy of musi- 
cal and theatrical fundamentals. 

The third, and last division of information the score sets down for 
us in music is the dynamics. The key, rhythm, and dynamics are given 
to us in the staff symbolism because they are the foremost aids in the 
expression and interpretation of music. Dynamics refers to the loud- 
ness and softness of a certain strain, or note, or the progressive increase 
or decrease in volume of a series of notes. Impressiveness of certain 
moods on the stage is sometimes gained simply by adhering to the dy- 
namics that is in keeping with the attitude of the occasion. Some of 
4. Rhythm Music and Education by Emile hee -Dalcroze, translated by Harold F. Ruben- 


stein; +, Z — 's Sons, N. Y., 1931, p 
5. Ibid, p. 
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the greatest emotional tensions are gained by soft tones spoken in pul- 
sations slow, but exciting. Again the director must be prepared to be 
sure his actors observe the crescendos and diminuendos of the stage- 
score dynamic symbolism. 

It is through the pitch, rhythm and dynamics—the main informa- 
tion presented by the score—together with the phrasing, tone color, 
melody, harmony, and design that a musician gives beauty to the print- 
ed page; the same principles guide all the creative arts. A director 
must be truly a regisseur to give to the student a complete understand- 
ing of theatrical achievement. It is interesting to note how closely al- 
lied the detailed working principles of the musician are with those of 
the theatre director when he is consciously or unconsciously directing 
his play with a baton. 


PERSONALITY QUOTIENT — IS IT PLUS 
OR MINUS FOR SPEECH TRAINING? 


By Crara E. KREFTING 
Louisiana State University 


From every corner of the globe, we are hearing about personality. 
Sometimes it is Personality Quotient ; sometimes it is Personality Plus ; 
and occasionally it is Personality Minus. Personality is no longer an 
unsolved problem, for it can be discussed in very definite and concrete 
terms. No longer is personality like the “it” of Hollywood which 
Clara Bow had and the thousands of aspiring young stars were trying 
to find, or hoping that some director would find in them. In spite of 
the seeming disagreement in terms, there is much agreement and un- 
derstanding of personality and its development. 

Personality is not a God-given product which some people have 
and others do not have. Personality is developed; it is the result of 
all one’s experiences and his inherited tendencies. A mathematical 
calculation of personality might find that the inherited tendencies had 
very little significance in comparison to the experiences of life. For 
example the fact that a boy had red hair would not be as significant 
in his personality development as the experiences that he had because 
of that red hair. It is the attitude and emotional feeling which he 
would build about his red hair that would influence his personality. 
If a girl who feels that she is too tall, stoops and lets her shoulders 
droop, in order to look shorter, she is forming a negative personality in 
respect to her size; on the other hand, if the same girl decides that her 
height gives her poise and dignity, and stands very straight, she will be 
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adjusting to her physical trait and will be succeeding in her social 
adjustment. It is the attitude and the emotional feeling about one’s 
inherited characteristics rather than the characteristic itself. 

Personality can be defined as the sum of one’s emotional feelings, 
his intellectual attitudes, and his physical skills. The successful per- 
sonality, that is the one that gains social adjustment, has been called 
a positive personality; whereas the type of personality that does not 
succeed, because it fails to adjust to society, has been termed the nega- 
tive personality. Everyone has personality, whether it be in positive 
or negative form. But the characteristic that we are most interested 
in is that personality can be changed. By the addition and subtraction 
of feelings, attitudes, and skills, personalities can be changed. It is 
even fair to say that personality can be measured by a mathematical 
process—and the answer may have either a plus or a minus sign. 

But what can speech training do for this mathematical personality 
quotient? Can it add to or subtract from the development of person- 
ality? Let us hope that it is the former, as far as the whole develop- 
ment is concerned. However, we know that speech training by it- 
self cannot develop personality, no matter how well that training is 
given. Nevertheless we do maintain that speech training can add or 
subtract certain attitudes and skills and can thus change personality. 

The high school Fundamental Speech course furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for the adjustment of personality. There, the stu- 
dent can be taught to see himself in relation to other students; then 
he can be taught to know himself, that is, to know his assets and his 
liabilities ; and finally he can be taught to be himself by the elimination 
of bad habits and the development of new skills. Just as the three 
little monkeys on the blotter pads command, “See no evil, hear no evil, 
speak no evil,” so the Fundamental Speech class can command, “See 
yourself, know yourself, be yourself.” 

In the first place, Speech training should enable the student to 
see himself both in his expression of ideas and his demonstration of 
skills, or the lack of such. There will be mannerisms and tensions that 
will reveal a lack of adjustment. For example, sometimes a loud, 
military voice will reveal or indicate an effort to cover a feeling of 
inferiority by an assumption of a superior attitude. Or a weak, timid 
voice may reveal an actual inferiority complex. At first the teacher 
and other students will have to tell the student how he reacts to situa- 
tions, then the student, himself, will observe and criticize other stu- 
dents; finally through discussion and observation the student will be 
able to get a true picture of himself. To enable the student to see him- 
self, the Speech Training class must permit free and sincere expres- 
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sion. The student must talk in his own way and must express his own 
ideas sincerely. All students must feel the need of co-operation, and 
the teacher must make an individual analysis of each student. The 
teacher’s interpretation of a student’s personality should be given at a 
confidential conference. 

Next, Speech Training will help the individual to know himself. 
Through the process of observation of other students, the individual 
student can begin to understand the problem of social adjustment and 
personality development. He can learn the attitudes and mannerisms 
that keep other students from being socially adjusted ; he can draw his 
own conclusions that such mannerisms will not add to his personality. 
Consequently, he can add and subtract characteristics and mannerisms 
as he evaluates them in his personality analysis. The Speech Train- 
ing class will give the student a chance to know himself through oppor- 
tunities to participate in discussion groups, and through opportunities 
to conduct discussion groups. These groups may take all forms of 
discussion methods ; as panel discussions, open forums, legislative meet- 
ings or judicial meetings. 

Finally, Speech Training can help the individual to be himself. 
In this respect the Speech course has greater possibility of aiding the 
student than any other course, for whereas all courses offer knowl- 
edge of their fields, the Speech course offers both knowledge and 
skill. It is the practice of skill in speech that will enable the student 
to be himself. In the Speech field the student can apply the informa- 
tion that he learns; he can learn new skills and try to adjust himself 
to new situations. For example, he learns to use his voice to control 
his environment; he learns to get rid of bad habits and to build good 
habits. To be himself, the student can try himself in difficult speech 
situations, as important telephone communications, important introduc- 
tions, acceptance and “thank you” speeches, or expressions of sym- 
pathy. 

In this process of Speech Training where the student learns to 
see himself, to know himself, and to be himself, there is every oppor- 
tunity for personality adjustment. The student learns that his per- 
sonality is formed or made, and he realizes that what is made, can also 
be remade. Furthermore, the analysis of personality in a Speech 
course permits a student to see the ingredients of personality. He 
learns to add and subtract certain qualities; in other words he learns 
the personality quotient. Is that quotient plus or minus for Speech 
Training? That depends on the course, the teacher and the student 
himself, but if personality can be developed, why not let Speech Train- 
ing make the quotient, plus? 
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EDITORIALS 








Is each one of us doing all he can to advance speech training in 
the South? Ours is a rich field. 


* * * * * 


Is the South going forward as rapidly as other sections of the 
country in speech training? 


* * * * * 


A few years ago young people were taught speech in the home. 
Today it is the exceptional home that teaches speech. Along with 
nearly every other training speech education has been turned over to 
the schools. Are our schools adequately assuming this responsibility ? 


* * * * * 


A school is judged more by the speech of its alumni than any 
other subject the student takes. Do educators realize this? 


* * * * * 


Is Speech being included in all revised curricula? 


* * * Kk * 


For speech to assume its rightful place we need strong organiza- 
tions. Join the National Association and plan now to attend the meet- 
ing in New York next December. Join the Southern Association and 
get your friends to join it, and attend the convention in Nashville, 
Tennessee next month—April 20-24. Join and attend your state asso- 
ciation. Actively support these three organizations and you will help 
the cause of Speech. 


* * Oe Oe * 
Who will write articles for The Bulletin on Grading Speech, and 
what fields are open for majors in Speech (outside of teaching) ? 
x* * * *& © 
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ARGUMENTATION AND PUBLIC DISCUSSION. By Angelo 
M. Pellegrini and Brents Stirling. D.C. Heath and Company, 1936. 
pp. 415. 


ARGUMENTATION AND PUBLIC DISCUSSION, suitable 
for a first course in argumentation, is arranged in four parts. Part I, 
composed of six chapters, presents The Principles of Argumentation. 
Part II presents four chapters on The Technique and Practice of Pub- 
lic Discussion. Thirteen essays dealing primarily with social and eco- 
nomic problems are arranged in Part III under Readings. Part IV 
concludes the book with Examples of Public Discussion. Much of 
this book is good. Parts of it I like very well. The treatment of 
argumentation in these pages, however, does represent a radical de- 
parture from the traditional method of treating it. I shall be more 
specific in these references later. For the moment, may I elaborate 
more completely on the general manner of development of these four 
major divisions of the book already mentioned. 


Part I proceeds to develop The Principles of Argumentation in 
chapter discussions devoted to (1) The Nature of Argumentation, (2) 
the Proposition, (3) Evidence, (4) Inference, (5) Fallacies, and (6) 
Analysis. 


Part II develops The Technique and Practice of Public Discussion 
by chapters on (1) New Forms and New Objectives in Public Dis- 
cussion, (2) Three Forms of Public Discussion, (3) The Composition 
of Argument: Oral and Written, and (4) The Problem of Delivery. 


Part III, entitled Readings, is a collection of thirteen essays. The 
collection opens with two by Bertrand Russell on Science and Culture 
and On the Value of Scepticism. Included is a debate between R. L. 
Calder and Clarence Darrow on Capital Punishment, an article by Her- 
bert Hoover on Economic Stability and Security, one by Robert An- 
drews Millikan on Science and Religion, and an interview between 
Joseph Stalin and H. G. Wells on Marxism vs. Liberalism. Others in- 
cluded in this section are Harold Laski’s The Limitations of the Ex- 
pert, Robert L. Duffus’ Where Do We Get Our Prejudices, Sydney 
Smith’s Noodle’s Oration, W. L. Kernan’s A Soldier Looks at Pacif- 
ism, John Bates Clark’s Education and the Socialist Movement, Henry 
George’s The Problem, Walter N. Polakov’s Unused Productive and 
Technical Capacity in the United States. 
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Part IV, dealing with Examples of Public Discussion, discusses 
the Symposium, the Restricted Symposium, and A Cross-Question De- 
bate. 


Clearly this book shifts the emphasis from traditional debating to 
certain newer forms of public discussion. Interestingly enough, one 
of these newer forms of public discussion suggested by the authors is 
the ‘cross-question debate. This shift of emphasis to discussion tech- 
niques is in line with recent trends in our field. Almost every day our 
attention is called to a new discussion technique. The formal, aca- 
demic, conventional debate as such is now being forced to share honors 
with public discussion programs. The pendulum may swing even fur- 
ther as a reaction against the much over-rated, highly-publicized, ques- 
tionable practice of “marathon” tournament debating. Such debating 
seems definitely on the way out. The end is near. There should be 
no tears shed when it “folds up.” All this is a way of saying that 
with our philosophy of debating changing generally over the country, 
it is likely that this book will serve well in that transition. 


The book emphasizes that the student be made “aware” of the 
problem. Once he has the “awareness” of a problem he can then 
utilize the tools of argument as a means of solving that problem. This 
is the reason for the essays. By studying them he is made “aware” of 
a problem. Then he can apply the principles of argument he has 
learned earlier in the book to the specific problems of controversy in 
those essays. In each essay he wrestles with a problem. He must ex- 
amine it, analyze it, find a way out. Questions designed to aid the 
student in understanding the subject-matter and reasoning are asked 
at the end of each essay. Thus do the authors seek to make their 
contribution to clear thinking on social, economic and political ques- 
tions to the student of argumentation today and, so they feel, to the 
citizens of tomorrow. 


The authors seek to emphasize the “social utility” of public dis- 
cussion rather than its “personal value.” They decry skill in “winning 
debates” but seek skill in “working through the complexities of a given 
social question.” They suggest that conventional debaters wrangle 
and they infer further that through the symposium discussion all im- 
mediate problems are solved. I do not agree with either the criticism 
or the inference. True, some debaters do quibble and wrangle; like- 
wise, do some discussion techniques bring about the same results. I 
have seen equally as many unsolved problems and dissatisfied listen- 
ers at the close of discussion programs as I have seen at the close of 
conventional debates. Our own conventional debates here are just as 
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free from sophomoric tendencies as most of the discussion programs 
I have witnessed here and elsewhere. 

The problems of motivation, persuasion and other psychological 
implications of speech and argumentation are omitted. The authors 
justify the omission on the ground that such material is suitable only 
for advanced students of argument. Personally, I do not share that 
view. It would seem to me that a student’s knowledge of psychologi- 
cal factors in argument should be learned along with the logical bases 
of argument. In so doing, he should be able to do his research more 
thoroughly, analyze more soundly, reason more cogently, and write 
and speak with greater clarity and more confidence. 


I do not go all the way with the authors in their break-away from 
conventional debate nor do I share their extreme optimism for the 
success of their public discussion plans. I do not agree that the older 
concept of conventional debate was merely a means of propagandizing 
a point of view and of compelling men to act. But I do feel that 
the major objectives of argumentation set forth in these pages are 
educationally sound. Centrally, they argue that the student must be 
given not only the tools of argument with which to work on his prob- 
lem but he must first be made aware that there is a problem. These 
things the student will be taught to put into action through the medium 
of public discussion. For those interested in a simple, non-technical 
treatment of argument and its application to public discussion, you will 
find this book a valuable asset to you in your work. 


Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


(Edited by Miss Louise Sawyer, Georgia State Woman’s College, 
Valdosta, Georgia) 











WHO’S WHO AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


H. A. Wichelns is the president of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. He was formerly editor of Speech Monographs, and formerly chairman 
of the committee on research. He has also served on teacher education com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of English. Dr. Wichelns has his 
A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from Cornell. He has taught at Dartmouth, New York 
University, University of Pittsburgh, and has been professor of Public Speaking 
at Cornell since 1924. He is the author of a number of articles. 

ie a) eee 


Winifred Ward has directed the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois 
for the past twelve years. We know her particularly for her many articles and 
her book, Creative Dramatics. She was educated at Northwestern and the Uni- 
versity of, Chicago. She has been on the faculty of Northwestern in the School 
of Speech since 1918, and now is an assistant professor there and Supervisor of 
Dramatics in the public schools of Evanston. 

o-e0) & * 


W. H. MacKellar instituted the Department of Speech at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee twenty years ago, which position he still holds. 


* * * * * 


Clara E. Krefting holds an A.B. degree from the University of Minnesota, 
an M.A. from the University of Wisconsin, and at present holds a teaching 
fellowship at L. S. U. where she is working on her Ph.D. in Speech. She is on 
leave of absence from Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas where she is professor 
of Speech. ‘She has had several articles in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
She is a member of the committee to draw up a course of study for secondary 
schools for the National Association of Teachers of Speech, and also a member 
of their secondary school committee. 

‘ee 


John M. McBryde is dean of the Graduate School and head of the Depart- 
ment of English at Tulane University. Dr. McBryde holds the A.B., M.A. from 
the University of South Carolina, Litt.D. degrees from the University of North 
Carolina, and a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins. He has been professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of North Carolina, Sweet Briar College, University of the 
South, and editor of Sewanee Review. He is the author of Profitable Company 
in Literature and Science, and has contributed articles to Atlantic Monthly, Corn- 
hill Magazine, and Modern Language Notes. 

* * * * * 


Lester L. Hale is a native of Wisconsin and holds an A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of ‘Wisconsin and an M.A. from L. S. U. Mr. Hale has played in uni- 
versity bands and orchestras and has taught music in secondary schools. At 
present he is instructor in ‘Speech and director of Dramatics at the University 
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of Florida. He is giving a course in Speech over radio station WRUF. For- 
merly he was director of Dramatics over station WHA and held a radio fellow- 
ship at L. S. U. Many of us remember the radio speech lessons that he demon- 
strated at the National Convention in New Orleans. 


* * * & * 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Southern Association of Teachers of Speech, Eighth Annual Conven- 
tion, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, April 20-24, 1937. 

There will be two new features of the convention—the Folk Drama Festival 
and the Poetry Reading Festival. The former will be held Friday evening, April 
23, with presentations from Berea College, Agnes Scott College (tentative), and 
L. S. U. Communicate with Miss Clifford Anne King, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, 
La., about the Poetry Reading Festival. 

The principal speaker of the convention will be Prof. H. B. Gough of Berea 
College. 

The debate question is: “Resolved that the Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ment should be extended throughout the several Southern states.” 


* * * * * 


NOTES CONCERNING THE TOURNAMENTS — CONVENTION 
Dates to Remember 


The 1937 All-South Speech Tournament (for senior colleges) to be held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, under the auspices of the Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech is scheduled for 8:00 A.M., April 20 to noon of April 22. 

The District Speech Tournament for high schools of the National Forensic 
League (delegates from Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee), will be held on 
April 20 and 21, in conjunction with the above tournament. 

The Professional Convention of the Southern Association of Teachers of 
‘Speech will begin at noon on April 22 and continue on throughout April 23 
and 24. 


The Convention Hotel 


The Hotel Andrew Jackson, characterized by its quiet dignity, beautiful 
appointments, excellent food and service, and spacious meeting rooms, has been 
chosen as our Convention Headquarters. 


Rates for all delegates to the professional convention are as follows: 








Single room $2.50 per day 
Double room—one bed 3.50 per day 
Double room—twin beds .0............e.ssessseeeeeeeee 4.00 per day 





Each extra guest in a room 1.00 per day 


(All rooms equipped with radio and private bath). 


A circular describing lodging accommodations for ONLY student delegates 
to the tournaments (available at special rates not to exceed $1.00 per day per 
student) may be had by addressing: Professor A. A. Hopkins, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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Meals in the hotel may be had for as low as: 


Breakfast, 30c | Luncheon, 50c _— Dinner, 70c 


The Convention City 


Nashville offers far more than merely the accommodations of a convention 
city. “The Hermitage,” beautiful ante-bellum plantation home of former Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, equalled only in historical interest and beauty by “Mount 
Vernon,” is still maintained as it stood in the days when its colorful national 
figure resided there. Those of our delegates who may be interested in Nash- 
ville, the “City of Presidents” (Jackson, 7th, Polk, 11th, Johnson, 17th), will 
not wish to miss seeing “The Hermitage” and other memorials of presidents. 
Lovers of culture will wish to visit cuitural Nashville, “The Athens of the 
South,” with its only replica of the famed Parthenon of Athens, Greece, and 
the nationally known Vanderbilt University, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Ward-Belmont School for Girls, 
and Fisk University. Followers of history and tradition may also desire to 
visit the exact replica of the original Fort Nashborough, built in 1779, nucleus 
of the present Nashville. Or, if interested in Nashville, the industrial center, 
you may care to see that which was the world’s largest TNT plant during the 
World War, now the largest rayon-cellophane plant in the country. Surely you 
will not wish to miss the thrill and educational values of the tournaments and 
professional convention, the comfort of our hotel headquarters, nor the many 
points of interest in our convention city. 


* * * * * 


Frank Fowler, University of Kentucky, was elected 'Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Theater Conference. Mr. Fowler is on leave the first semester 
of 1936-37 to work on his doctorate at the University of Southern California. 
He directed “Paths of Glory” at the Pasadena Community Playhouse last sum- 
mer, and also played Enobarbus in “Anthony and Cleopatra” at the Shakespeare- 
an Festival in Pasadena. 


* * *&£* *& * 


Miss Amelia B. Ruxton, Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Mississippi, is 
working on her Master’s Degree at Cornell. 


* * * & * 


Dorothy Richey, Limestone ‘College, made an after dinner speech at the 
National Convention banquet in St. Louis. She writes: “Presumably, it was our 
duty to break through the outer crust of intellectual solemnity, which marked 
the scholarly occasion, and provoke mirth. By the Grace of God, they laughed!” 

She also spoke at the Round-table discussion of Devices in Teaching Speech 
that Work. 

‘Miss Richey is working on a production of Sheridan’s “Rivals,” done con- 
structivistically on parallels, platforms, and step units, the same structure stand- 


ing throughout. 
* * * & * 
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The three-act play, “American Princess,” dealing with the world’s No. 1 
lovers, former King Edward VIII and Mrs. Wally Simpson, is in course of 
preparation by the College Players at North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. The play was written by Mrs. Olive McClintic Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Speech department at N.T.S.T.C. It has created quite a little interest 
in that section, having been reviewed before seven audiences in Dallas, two in 
Denton, and at Wichita Falls, Waco and Arlington. 

The play has been copyrighted and multigraphed. Samuel French, Inc., are 
considering its publication. In the meantime copies may be obtained from the 
author. 

* * k& k * 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, has six Freshman sections in 
Speech in place of last year’s three. 


* * * *& * 

A one-hour course in Remedial Speech for Freshmen is given at Hollins 
College, Virginia, by Susie N. Blair. The freshmen are selected by a reading 
test or by recommendation of instructors in other subjects. 


* * * * * 


Miss Mary Lee Zilliken, Mt. de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
has produced in her dramatic department a very successful program of novelty 
sketches, songs and dances,, using marionettes with real heads. 


* * * * * 


Miss Sara Lowrey was re-elected President of the Texas Association of 
Teachers of Speech. Miss Lowrey’s class in Lecture Recital is giving fourteen 
interesting programs, selecting and arranging plays, from Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” 
to Lawrence Houseman’s “Victoria Regina.” 

i DET ie 

Professor A. M. Harris, who was away on health leave last year has re- 
turned to his full time position as chairman of Public Speaking at Vanderbilt 
University. 

* * * * * 

Orville Miller, Vanderbilt, has an interesting collection of plays and books 
on ‘Speech which are in the Traveling Library. These are available to all mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Association who pay the postage both ways. 


* * * * &* 


‘Miss Lillian Vorhees, Talladega College, has an article on “Pioneering in 
the Little Theater” in the January issue of the Arts Quarterly, published at 
Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

= oo oe 

Miss Edna West, Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, studied in England 

last summer, attending the Oxford Verse Speaking and Malvern Drama Fes- 


tivals. 
* * * ke * 
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The Shorter Speech Hour, weekly broadcast over Rome, Georgia, station 
WRGA, serves as laboratory practice for their course in radio broadcast. A 
wide variety of programs has been used with some original work in skits and 
scenes. Stage design has been a most active course with the Shorter Players 
this season, with much interest in scenery building. 


* * * & * 


Claude E. Kantner, Louisiana State University, spoke on Speech Correction 
to various groups at the Louisiana State Normal School at Natchitoches, La. 
Mr. Kantner is to teach courses in Speech Correction and Phonetics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin summer session for 1937. 


* * *£* *& * 


Mrs. W. W. Davidson, Atlanta, spoke to the nurses of Piedmont Hospital 
on the subject of Correction of Speech Disorders Due to Birth Injuries. Mrs. 
Davidson is busy with her own clinic work and has time to read play cuttings 
for the Wesleyan alumnae group. - 


* * * *& * 


‘Stacy Keach, M.A., Northwestern University, is director of the Speech de- 
partment at Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia. 


* * © & * 


The Tennessee Association of Teachers of Speech is really doing things. 
Have you seen the Tennessee Speech Journal? The editor says it is an experi- 
ment and its success depends on the support of the members. It is well worth 
their support and we wish you success! 


* * * * * 


Those from Tennessee attending the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech Convention in St. Louis were: Elsa A. Schilling, L. C: Humes High 
School, Memphis; Dr. John B. Emperor, University of Tennessee, Oscar E. 
Sams, Jr., Knoxville High School, Knoxville; Laveta M. Epperson, Central High 
School, Chattanooga; Mrs. Joe B. Weems, Central High School, Dickson; Paul- 
ine Sherwood Townsend and Catherine Winnia, Ward-Belmont College; Mrs. 
Henry G. Hart and Professor Orville C. Miller, Vanderbilt University, and 
Mrs. Orville C. Miller, Nashville. 


*_ *+ &© & *& 


The N.F.L. district tournament will be held in Nashville on April 20 and 21 
in conjunction with the Southern Tournament for Colleges. Isaac Litton High 
School, Nashville and Vanderbilt University are sponsoring the N.F.L. Tour- 
nament. 

* * *& & & 


The Tennessee Association of Teachers of Speech brought out in Novem- 
ber the first issue of its new official publication, THE TENNESSEE SPEECH 
JOURNAL. ‘Six articlettes, limited to one page each, were included. Two 
pages were devoted to three open forum comments, one page to two editorials, 
two pages to eleven fifty to one hundred word reviews of books and mention of 
four others, and three pages to news and notes. The JOURNAL is under the 
editorship of the following: Editor, Ruby Cloys Krider, Grove High School, 
Paris; Managing Editors, Christine Higginbotham, Peabody College, Nashville 
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and Dorothy Munns Miller, Nashville; Articlettes, Earl Hobson Smith, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate; Open Forum, Elsa A. Schilling, L. C. Humes 
High School, Memphis; Reviewettes, Harvey Scott Hinks, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis; News and Notes, Doctor Medford Evans, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga. 


* * * & ® 


The out-of-state advisers to the standing committees of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of ‘Speech are: 


General Advisers 


Standards Committee—Doctor E. D. McDowell, Columbia University. 

Survey Committee—Doctor Wilbur E. Gilman, University of Missouri. 

Curriculum Committee—Drs. M. E. Kramer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University. 


Special Advisers on Curriculum Units 


Voice and Diction—Doctor G. W. Gray, Louisiana State University. 
Speech Correction—Doctor John M. Fletcher, Tulane University. 

Public Speaking—Edwin H. Paget, North Carolina State College. 
Debate—Leroy Lewis, Duke University. 

Group Discussion—John Sattler, Berea College. 

Oral Interpretation—Frances K. Gooch, Agnes Scott College. 

Radio ‘Speech—Doctor Lester Hale, University of Florida. 

Others for Fundamentals of Speech and Dramatics are also being arranged. 


*» * *& & * 


Some of the interesting projects at L. S. U. are: 
1. Vocational Unit. 

Purposes of this unit: To familiarize the student with a number of voca- 
tions; to teach him how to make appointments over the telephone; to teach him 
how to make a successful personal interview; to give him experience in meeting 
actual life situations; to give him opportunities of talking on live subjects with 
and before his class. 

2. Life Situations. 

Every bit of new material is used in a situation that will have to be met 
by the student in life. For example: when we discuss Parliamentary Procedure 
we create situations and events dealt with in every day life and the students 
not only re-create them but handle them in various fashions. This makes Speech 
a practicable and livable thing. This is speech for social living. 

3. Teaching Phonetics by Means of Progressive Charts. 

We have worked out a method of teaching phonetics by means of charts 
that are presented to the students only when certain errors are made in speak- 
ing. Only the symbols needed in the correction of this one error are given 
at one time. It is a practical, easy way to learn correct speech Phonetics then 
is truly an aid. 

* * * *& * 
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Doctor John M. Fletcher of Tulane University was the guest contributor 
to the first issue of the TENNESSEE SPEECH JOURNAL, contributing an 
article entitled, “Principles Involved in the Treatment of Stuttering.” 


* * * * * 


There are thirty people from L. S. U. who attended the National Conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 

* *£ & & & 

L. S. U. Radio Guild presents six regular weekly broadcasts over WJBO. 
Students write, direct, and present them under the direction of Dr. Harley 
Smith. A Radio Script Bureau has been opened. They rent any and all kinds 
of scripts, or write them to suit any order. 


* * *£ *& * 


Duke University held an Intramural Debate Tournament in December, with 
thirty-two debaters participating. In January they held an Interclass Contest 
with one hundred and sixty-four participating and twelve winners. Duke has 
some project each month on which to center Speech activities. 


* * * & * 


“Merrily We Roll Along,” a play in five episodes, based on Alabama Col- 
lege history, written and directed by Willilee Reaves Trumbauer, was presented 
at the Fortieth Anniversary and Alumnae Homecoming of Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 

* * * * & 

The annual One-Act Play tournament and Poetry Festival will be held at 
Hendrix College in Conway, Arkansas, during the last week in March or the 
second week in April. 

* * & & & 

Herman Pinkerton, Tennessee Tech, will direct the Ninth Annual meet 
for the Tennessee Interscholastic Literary League for District Five in March. 
Many high schools are expected to participate. 

* * * & & 

The following officers were elected at the November meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Association of Teachers of Speech, held at the Kingway Hotel in Hot 
Springs: 

President—Prof. Robert B. Capal, Hendrix College. 

Vice-President—Miss Elizabeth Doane, Arkadelphia High School. 

Secretary—Miss Glenn Kirkland, Arkansas State Teachers College, 

Conway. 
Treasurer—Miss Marguerite Pearce, Searcy High School. 
* *+ & & & 

The winners of the Memphis Little Theater membership campaign were: 
first, Mrs. John H Phillips; second, Miss Josephine Allensworth; and Miss 
Leola Bevis and Miss Ruth Metcalfe tied for third place. 


* * *&£ © * 
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The Tennessee Tech Debating Club will debate neighboring colleges and 
will participate in two or three speech tournaments. Girls are participating in 
debate for the first time. 

* * * & 


A debate tournament was held at Baylor University under the direction of 
Glenn Capp. 
* * * &k ok 


The Brenau Chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha has a full program of local and 
intercollegiate debating. 


* * * *& * 


Baylor University played “Winterset” to an audience of seven hundred in 
spite of a blizzard. Such interest inspired the cast to repeat the play at a 
later date. 

* * * * * 


The Georgia Association of Teachers of ‘Speech held its annual meeting 
at the Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, February 12, 13, with the following program: 


Friday, February 12 


10:00—Business Meeting. Miss Louise Sawyer presiding. 

10:15—Creative Dramatics Demonstration. Students of Bass Junior High 
School, Atlanta. J. J. Brooks, director. 

11:00—Original Opera, The Mad Monk. Fifth grade Highland School, Atlanta. 
Mrs. Cavenaugh, director. 

2:00—George P. Donaldson presiding. Address: Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Atlanta. 

2 :30—“Reading Disabilities,” Mrs. W. G. Hamm, Atlanta. 

3:00—Mrs. Max Noah presiding. Round-table discussion of one-act plays wor- 
thy of production Mrs. Allie Hayes Richardson, Shorter College. 

3:30—Poetry Suitable for High Schools, Carolyn Vance, University of Georgia. 

4:00—Choral Reading, Edna West, Bessie Tift College. 

7:00—Banquet. Winecoff Hotel. $1.00 a plate. Guest poet, Gilbert Maxwell. 

8:00—At Washington Seminary. One-act play; Ruth Draper, director. 

8:45—Creative dance. Dorothy Alexander and Troupe. 


Saturday, February 13 


9:00—Tour of the Fox Theater. 

10 :00—Agnes Scott. Demonstration of Stage Make-up. Stacy Keach, Armstrong 
Junior College, Savannah. 

10 :45—Demonstration of the Value of Speech Recording. Miss Frances Gooch, 
Agnes Scott College. 

11:15—Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 

8:30—Spring Dance—Philip Barry; (three-act play. Agnes Scott; Miss Fran- 
ces Gooch, director. 


*> + *&© & © 
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PLAYS PRODUCED BY S.A.T.S. MEMBERS 


First Lady, Invitation to a Murder, Bury the Dead, Personal Appearance, 
Twelfth Night—Guignol Theater, University of Kentucky; Frank Fowler, 
director. 


The Faithful, John Masefield; Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare—Direc- 
tor, Dr. Trumbauer, Alabama College. 


Pride and Prejudice, Helen Jerome; Stage Door, Ferber and Kaufman (under 
consideration)—Directed by Ellen H. Gould, Alabama College. 

A Sign Unto You, Jean-Lee Latham—Directed by Anne C. Wallace, Andrew 
College. 

Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte—Directed by Edna West, Bessie Tift College. 

Gold in the Hills, V. Frank Dans—Directed by J. Reid Sterrett, Western Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green. 


Nine Till Six, Philip and Aimee Stuart—Director, Susie M. Blair, Hollins Col- 
lege. 


The Uuper Room—A Passion Play, R. H. Benson—Director, Mary Lee Zelliken, 
Mt. de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Captain Applejack, Walter Hackett—Director, Miss La Fleur, Brenau College. 


Tom Sawyer—Zeta Phi Eta Children’s Theater, Brenau College; Director, Miss 
Lois Seccor. 


Fly Away Home, Bennet and White; Birthday of the Infanta, Oscar Wilde— 
Shorter College; Director, Allie Hayes Richardson. 


Mary the Third, Rachel Crothers; The Night of January Sixteenth, Ayn Rand— 
Talladega College Little Theater; Director, Lillian Voorhees. 


Hedda Gabler, Ibsen—State Teachers College, Memphis; Director, Harvey Scott 
Hinks, 


The Cardinal, Louis N. Parker; The Admirable Crichton, Sir James Barrie; 
The Servant in the House, Charles Rann Kennedy—Berea College. 


The Art of Being Bored, Pailleron—Western Maryland College; Director, 
Esther Smith. 


Heart Trouble, Howard Cheney—Searcy High School, Arkansas; Director, 
Marguerite Pearce. 


Girls in Uniform, Christa Winsloe—Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss. ; 
Director, Amelia Ruxton. 


A Doll’s House, Ibsen—Milligan College, Tenn.; Director, Susan Dimple Hart. 
Cradle Song, Martinez Sierra—S. T. C., Florence, Alabama; Director, Hazel L. 


Breland. Also produced at Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta; Di- 
rector, Miss Louise A. Sawyer. 
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Chintz Cottage, Beaulah King—Mt. St. Marijo Academy, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Director, Miss Don Fay Adams. 


Pilgrim and The Book—David Lipscomb College; Director, Ara Crabtree. 
Very Truly Yours, Tom Taggart; Little Women, dramatized by Alma Johnson 
of the Florida Southern Staff; Remember the Day, Hazel Kirk; Midsummer 


Night’s Dream—Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla.; Director, Mar- 
guerite Wells. 


Clarence, Booth Tarkington; Caponsacchi, Arthur Goodrich, Rose Palmer— 
Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C.; Director, Dorothy Richey. 


A Doll’s House, Ibsen; As You Like It, Shakespeare; The Youngest, Phillip 
Barry—Louisiana State University; Directors, Lynn Orr, Clara Krefting, 
Mrs. E. P. Flower. 


Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare—Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Director, Rose B. Johnson. 


Fashions, Mowatt—University of Florida; Director, Lester L. Hale. 


The Bishop Misbehaves, Jackson; An Engagement Incognito; Squaring the 
Circle, Kataev; Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare—University of Alabama; 
Director, Lester Raines. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand—Stetson University; Directors, Irving C. Stover 
and Willie Dee Willian. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE—APRIL 20-24, 1937 





